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the Ceenaiien of ‘the Padeenibens 22, Shane 
Street, London, W.C.2, saying in which 
direction their interest lies. It is hoped 
that the Association may become a national 
and that lovers of chamber music 


| may emulate the generosity of the lovers of 


Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, includ- | 


ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
rent to the netted at the above address. 








Memorabilia. 





WE have recently received notice of the 
foundation of the Chamber Music Asso- 
ciation by that generous friend to music and 
musicians, Mr. W. W. Cobbett, C.B.E. The 
passive participation in music, made pos 
sible by the gramophone and the radio, has, 
as he notes, enormously increased. Though 
in many ways of value, this carries with 
it the grave danger that we may become 
a nation of mere listeners that cannot sing 
or play an instrument. Some active, prac- 
tical participation in music, personal and 
corporate, would seem to be absolutely essen- 
tial to the full understanding and enjoy- 
ment of the art, as well as to the part it 
should play in humane education. 

The private playing of chamber music is 
suggested as the remedy. <A few excellent 
clubs already exist in ‘town and country, and 
five years ago there appeared on the scene 
a “Summer School of Chamber Music’ 
with which Mr. Cobbett was from the first 
associated. This venture succeeded surpris- 
ingly in bringing together in Cambridge and 
Bangor teams of amateur performers who 
desired to meet during holiday time and 
practise under the supervision of profes- 
sional artists. So far so good, but yet not 
enough; and there ensued the conception of 
a central institution akin to Cecil Sharp’s 
Foundation for encouraging the study of 
Folk Dance and Song. This, which he calls 
the last gesture of his long musical life—a 
gesture of gratitude—received enthusiastic 
welcome from Mr. Cobbett’s friends, and the 
Chamber Music Association is now in being. 


folk dance and song who helped Cecil Sharp 
in early days. They might do so by sending 
donations towards general expenditure, by 


| offers of personal service, and also by contri- 


| a library 


| the winter, 


The British Federation of Musical Compe- | 


tition Festivals is undertaking the organisa- 
tion of the Association with “the aid of an 
influential committee, and Mr. Cobbett is 
launching it with a generous financial back- 
ing to the extent of £1,000. 

Readers who are interested should write to 


butions of printed music towards founding 
intended to include the master- 
pieces of chamber music. 


VERY interesting exhibition of docu- 
ments and printed books has_ been 
arranged, and will be on view throughout 


in the Wigan Reference Library. 
It is for the first time that these treasures, 
which illustrate with an unusual fulness the 
history of the ancient town, have been dis- 
played to the public. The collection com- 
prises nearly a hundred manuscripts and 
more than a hundred and thirty printed 
books. A striking series is that of the grants 
or conveyances of land, which ranges from 
1215 (date of the earliest of all the docu- 
ments in the exhibition) to 1320. The earli- 
est extant borough charter, granted in 1314 
by Edward II, confirms that of Henry III 
in 1246. Manuscripts of different kinds — 
agreements, letters, rolls, ledgers, accounts 
and others—bring the, sometimes stormy, 
events of Wigan history vividly out, especi- 
ally so those of the seventeenth century. 
The oldest printed books are Leland’s ‘ Itin- 
erary,’ containing the earliest printed des- 
cription of Wigan, and Camden’s 
* Britannia,’ with ‘ A Discoverie of Certaine 
Errours in the much gfe ints Britannia, 

an attack upon Camden put forth Ralphe 
Brooke, a man of Wigan birth, in 1604. 
Brooke’s own ‘ Catalogue of Nobility’ was 
also subject to a ‘“‘ Discoverie of Errours’’ 
at the hands of Augustine Vincent, pub- 
lished in 1619, which is exhibited here. 
Among much else that might be mentioned 
is a collection of all the Wigan Corporation 
Seals in use from the thirteenth century. 


PHE earliest portrait of Joseph Priestley, 

known by a photograph of it taken in 
1860 by Messrs. Caldesi, Blanford and Co., 
of Pall Mall, has lately been subject of a 
good deal of enquiry, its present where- 
abouts having for some time escaped dis- 
covery. Dr. Douglas McKie ‘and Mr. W. 
Cameron Walker are now, however, able to 
report in Science Progress for January, that 
it is in the possession of a granddaughter of 
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20 
Mrs. Bilbrough (née Ellen Priestley). — Its | 
history up to 1865 has been made out. 


was brought to Gildersome, near Leeds, the 
home of William Hudson, by his relative, 
Priestley’s widowed sister, Mrs. 
when she came to keep house for him. On 
her death it was for some years in William 


It | 


Cruoch, | 


Hudson’s possession, and at his death, was | 


inherited with the Gildersome house, by Mrs. 
Bilbrough, who, with her husband, had 
made her home there. By Mrs. Bilbrough’s 


will, it went to one of her daughters, together | 


with nine other portraits—a little collection 
which the will directed should never be 
separated, and which has now come down 
to a niece of that lady’s. In 1860 the por- 
trait was brought to London for the assist- 
ance of the sculptor engaged in making the 
statue of Priestley for the Oxford Museum, 
and it was on this occasion that a photo- 
graph of it was taken. On the question of 
the identity of the painter, which remains 
a mystery, the writers offer the suggestion 
that the picture is the work of Benjamin 
Wilson, F.R.S. (1721-88). There is a tradi- 
tion in the family that it was painted by 
Rhodes. This brief note omits several in- 
teresting particulars contained in the paper. 


JE have received Part vii. of the Sixth 
Volume of Dialect Notes, published by 

the American Dialect Society. It continues 
—from ‘Horse Sense’ to ‘ Johnnycake ’- 
the third volume of ‘ An American Glossary, 
which the late Richard H. Thornton did not 
live to see in print. A few words from this 
instalment may interest our readers. 
‘“‘ Indian giving,’’ ‘‘ an Indian-giver ’’—ex- 
pressions used of and to children—reproach 
one who gives a thing and then asks for 1t 
back again. ** In-fit ’’ (an allowance cor- 
responding to “‘ outfit ’’) goes back it seems 
to 1841, date of a quotation stating that 
““{foreign ministers] received an outfit be- 
fore they left home, and an in-fit to return 
upon.’’ An old gibe against President Cleve- 
land was quotation of his rather ludicrous 
expression, ‘‘ innocuous desuetude,’’ in a 
message to the Senate in 1886. Another 
proverbial phrase which came into use about 
thirty years earlier, and seems to have had 
a longish run, was “‘ irrepressible conflict.*’ 
‘*Ttemizer ’’ is an odd word; it means ‘‘ one 
who collects items for a newspaper.’’ One 
wonders why “‘ giving one Jesse’’ should 
mean ‘‘to beat him or to scold him violently.”’ 
The principal article in the number is that 
by Mr. A. W. Read, of the University of 
Chicago, giving us, with introduction and 


| cliffe. 


notes, ‘ Boucher’s Linguistic Pastoral of 
Colonial Maryland.’ Boucher was a Cum- 
berland man who, in 1759, aged twenty-one, 
was brought by a tutorship to Virginia. 
Later on he took Orders, and was rector of 
Annapolis. He did not, however, find the 
Colonies congenial, and after some endur- 
ance of discomfort on account of loyalist 


| opinions, fled back with his family to Eng- 


land just before the Revolution. His pas- 
toral, written while in America, is of no little 
value as being—in his own words—‘‘ drawn 
from the life, from the manners, customs, 
and [what most imports the Dialect Society | 
phraseology of the planters inhabiting the 
Banks of ‘the Potomac.’”’ Mr. M. M. 
Mathews contributes an additional note on 
Boucher. 


UR correspondent Dr. Orto F. Banter, 

of Olomouc, Czecho-Slovakia, writes to us: 

“Arne Laurin, the Editor of the journal 
Prager Presse, continues to publish the 
Catalogue of his large, if not unique, lib- 
rary of books on journalism. The new vol- 
ume of the Catalogue contains the section 
‘The Contemporary Periodical Press’ 
(Prague, 1933, 88 pp., 400 copies for private 
circulation only), and brings also supple- 
ments to the former two sections, ‘The 
Rights of the Press, the Freedom of the 
Press and the Censorship,’ and ‘ A Historical 
Survey of the Periodic Press.’ Engjlish 
students will be especially interested to see 
a section devoted to books on Lord North- 
(See also clxii. 98; clxiv. 41). 


OME of our readers interested in things 
French may like to know that L’Inter- 
médiaire, in the last number for 1933, gives 


| the full and correct text of the recitation 
| and song (words by Georges Boyer, music by 
| Georges Piter), ‘ Polichinelle et bébé,’ which 





was popular as a pathetic, patriotic ditty 
in the seventies of the last century. 


THE first English book dealing with the 
medieval architectures of Russia and 
Trans-Caucasus will be published early in 
February by the Cambridge University 
Press, under the title of ‘ Russian Medieval 
Architecture.’ The author is Mr. D. R. 
Buxton. The book is illustrated with over 
two hundred photographs taken by him in 
the course of recent journeys through both 
known and unknown parts of the Soviet 
Union in Europe. The subject includes the 
little-known wooden churches of the far 
north, as well as the brick architecture of 
Central Russia, and the stone buildings of 
Armenia and Georgia 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


THE Pandectae. 


A GREAT anniversary has just been cele- 
brated in Constantinople: that of the 
Digest or Pandectae and the Instttutiones, 
both promulgated by the Emperor Justinian 
in November and December of the year 533. 
Thus 1,400 years have elapsed since the issu- 
ing of the Pandectae,! and the University of 
Constantinople commemorated the event in 
the most solemn way. It has been surpris- 
ing for some correspondents that a Turkish 
University did not hesitate to celebrate the 
Jubilee of the glorious work of a Greek 
Emperor. Moreover, this is not only due 
to the friendly and intimate relations estab- 
lished lately between Greece and Turkey ; it is 
also to be attributed to the new spirit of pro- 
gress and westernization, which is accomp- 
lishing miracles in Turkey, creating a new 
country in the South-East of Europe and on 
the Mediterranean part of Asia Minor. 
When Justinian decided to accomplish 
this immense legislative achievement, he was 
moved, according to his own words, by the 
conviction that 
an Emperor must be famous not only ern 
his armies; he must also be armed with laws, 
in order to be able to rule in time of peace, 
as well as in time of war; the Roman prince 
is not only one who is to triumph over van- 
quisbed enemies, but also the Prince, who 
through the law eliminates iniquities.2 





1 The Institutiones were issued on 21 Nov. 
and the Pandectae on 16 Dec. 533. The definitive 
edition of Justinian’s Code, first published in 
529, was published in the following vear after 
the Institutiones and Pandectae (534). Decrees 
after 534 received the name of Neapat 
(Novelles). While the Code, Digest and Institu- 
tiones are in Latin, the Novelles are in Greek. 
““We have not used the national language,” the 
Emperor says in one of them, “in this Law, 
but the common language, which is the Greek, 
in order that its contents should be accessible 
to all by the facility of its comprehension.” All 
these works were destined in the Emperor’s 
mind to constitute a whole Corpus, but this 
unique collection did not appear during his 
reign. It was later on, in the twelfth century, 
when the study of Roman Law was revived, 
that the whole legislative work of Justinian 
Was incorporated in what is called: Corpus 
Juris Civilis. 

2 (Proemium Institutionum).—Imperatoriam 
Majestatem non solum armis decoratam, sed 
etiam legibus oportet esse armatam, ut 


As a matter of fact, the Imperator Caesar 
Flavius Justinianus, Alemanicus, Gotticus, 
Franciscus, Germanicus, Anticus, Alanicus, 
Vandalicus, Africanus, Pius, Felix, Inclytus, 
Victor ac Triumphator semper Augustus, 
thought that God Himself has granted to 
kings the right to make as well as to inter- 
pret the law. Legislative power was thus a 
right, sanctified by Divinity itself. 

in a more practical way of thinking, he 
considered that the confusion of Koman legis- 
lation applied in the Empire was rendering 
the application of justice precarious and 
accidental. Imperial “ Constitutions ’’ were 
scattered ; there was no central authority to 
co-ordinate them; ‘‘ learned judges’’ were 
unable to have access to them; new edicts, 
cancelling older ones, remained unknown, 
and the necessity of a Corpus, comprising 1 
an organized and rigid form existent legis- 
lation, as well as juridical writings inter- 
preting, commenting or explaining it, was 


becoming more and more urgent. Former 
codes, Codex Gregorianus, Codex Hermo- 
genianus, Codex Theodosianus, although 


they proved very helpful for the preparation 
of the Pandectae, comprised only Imperial 
Constitutions of a determined period, omit- 
ting any mention of juridical comments. 
That is the gap filled by the Pandectae, to- 
gether with the revision of the constitutions 
contained in the above-mentioned Codes, the 
suppression of all which had become obsolete, 
and the setting forth of the Constitutions 
promulgated since the Codex Theodosianus. 
In April, 529, the Codex Justinianus was 
published. Divided into ten Books, contain- 
ing Constitutions promulgated since the 
reign of the Emperor Hadrian, it consti- 
tuted a collection of all laws compulsory for 
the whole Empire at the time. Thus, former 
codes, with obsolete laws, were brought to 
an end. 

The man who was the prime mover, the 
great architect of the monumental work, 
was Tribonian (Tribunianus), a native of 
Pamphylia, and the jurist and juridical 
counsellor of the Emperor. His title was 
that of ‘‘ quaestor.’’ Procopius gives him 
one, which, in Greek at least, looks more 
important than that of ‘ Minister. 
He calls him Baowdéws rdpedpov' (assessor to 
the Emperor). The Praetorian Prefect 
(AtAns €xapxos) was John the Cappadocian. 





utrumque tempus, et bellorum, et pacis, recte 
possit gubernari: et Princeps Romanus non 
solum in hostilibus preliis victor existat, sed 
etiam per legitimos tramites calumniantium 
iniquitates expellat etc. 
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Procopius does not like either of them. The 
portraits of the two men from his pen are 
far from flattering. 


One of these two men (the historian says), 
John, was entirely without the advantages of 
a liberal education; for he learned nothing 
while attending an ‘elementary school, except 
his letters and these, too, poorly enough; but 
by his natural ability, he became the most 
powerful man, of w hom we know. For he has 


been most capable in deciding upon what was | 
difficul- | 
ties. But he became the basest of all men and | 
employed his natural power to further his low | 


needful and in finding a solution for 


designs; neither consideration for God, not any 
shame before man entered into his mind; but 


to destroy the lives of many men for the sake | 


of gain and to wreck whole cities was his con- 
stant concern. So within a short time, indeed, 


he had acquired vast sums of money and he | 
vs himself completely into the sordid life 


of drunken scoundrel Tribunianus on 


the has hand, 


to none of his contemporaries; but he was ex- 
traordinarily fond of the pursuit of money and 
always ready to sell justice for gain; therefore 
every day, as a rule, i 
who requested it either favour according to 
their need. 


as the 
a de- 


Suidas in his Lexicon mentions 
father of Tribunianus, Macedonianus, 
clared enemy of the Christian 
atheist and a heathen; and it is there the 
last drop in the poisonous cup, prepared by 
Procopius for Tribunianus. The descrip- 
tion from the pen of the historian is rather 
hard for a quaestor, a ‘‘ King’s assessor,’’ a 
Minister of Justice, and, besides all, the com- 
piler of a Digest of Laws, destined to rule 
a great and wealthy Empire. The people in 
Byzantium, however, were so fully absorbed 
by the civil war raging between the Blue 
and Green Factions, that ‘‘no attention 
was paid to the offence of these two men 
against the Constitution.’’ But the factions 
came at last to a mutual understanding. The 
famous Nika sedition (named after the 


slogan to which it was waged: Nika: 
Conquer) broke out, and the situation 


changed suddenly. People ‘‘ openly through- 
out the whole city began to abuse the two 
and went about seeking to kill them.’’ The 
Emperor was a man who had an ear for 
public opinion, especially when public 
opinion was expressed in so strong, noisy 
and menacing a way. He instantly dis- 
missed both John and Tribunianus, although 
the latter was in the middle of his work upon 
the Pandectae. Phocas, a highly honest 
Patrician, was appointed Praetorian Pre- 


both possessed natural ability | 
and in educational attainments was inferior | 


he was repealing some | 
laws and proposing others, selling off to those | 


faith, an | 
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fect; and Basilides commanded to fill the 
office of the quaestor. Basilides was known 
among the patricians for his agreeable quali- 
ties and his good training as a “lawyer, if the 
epithet dokimos, used by Procopius, is to 
mean that. It is very doubtful, however, 
that he could fill adequately the post of 
Tribunianus. He and John, at a later time, 
(the year 534 is mentioned) were both res- 
tored to their former positions, as Procopius 
briefly and rather stiffly records. 

. Tribunianus (he Says, in an emendation 
of the portrait already quoted) lived on in 
office many years and died of disease, suffering 
no further harm from anyone. For he was 
a smooth fellow and well able by the excellence 
| of his education to throw into the shade his 
| affliction of avarice. 

Basilides does not seem to have done very 
much to promote the completion of the 
Pandectae. It is even doubtful if he dealt 
with the work at all. When once the insur- 
rection had been suppressed, owing to the 
indomitable courage of the Empress Theodora 
and her manly advice to the Emperor not 
to flee, the work was resumed by Tribunianus, 
together with Theophilus, a professor of Law, 


| ‘the two more important men in the Com- 

mission of ten members, instituted by the 
Emperor. 

In the year 530, Tribunianus’ was 


entrusted with the summoning of another 
Commission for revising all the works of the 
classical jurists. They were to extract what 
was essential in them, set aside all obsolete 
legislation, eliminate contradictions and 
erect an architectural ensemble from all the 


material before them. To pity them, it is 
necessary to mention that they were con- 
| strained to study 2,000 books, containing 


three millions of lines. The Pandectae, pub- 
| lished in 533, are divided into fifty books, and 
it was decreed that they should enter into 
force at once. Critics are not very eulogistic 
about the Pandectae, nor, consequently, 
about Tribunianus. They accuse him of 
omissions and amputations in the texts. 
| They forget, however, that the Byzantine 
jurist did not pretend to achieve a literary 
work, but a legal one, and that this prac- 
tical side of it was more absorbing and im- 
portant for him than a too scholastic respect 
of texts. 

Simultaneously with this great work, 
Tribunianus, assisted by Theophilus, who 
was teaching in Constantinople, and 
Dorotheus, professor of Law at Beirut, was 
| to accomplish another task. According to the 


(Continued on page 24). 
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very wise words of the Emperor “‘ not every- 
body could afford the weight of so potent a 
wisdom,’’ as the Pandectae carry. Young 
men, ‘‘ who in the anteroom of Law desire to 
penetrate its secret rooms’’ needed to be in 
possession of some practical and handy 
manual, aiding them ‘to initiate themselves 
into the study of Law. So the Institutes were 
published. They contain four books, the first 
one with twenty-six chapters or titles; the 
second with twenty-five; the third with 
thirty, and the fourth with eighteen. The 
handbook purports, according to Justinian’s 
own words, to bring “ all troubled streams 
of ancient Law (jus vetus) into a lake of 
transparent waters.”’ It 
dedicated by the Emperor to Cupidae Lequm 
Juventuti (‘‘ To youth eager for learning ’’). 

Professor Baynes tells us how law, based 


on the monumental work of Tribunianus, was | ; 
| attributes to 


studied at Universities in the Empire, when 


. . . . | 
Justinian sought to extend and revive its | 


study. The course was to cover five years. 
Undergraduates, in their first year, read the 
Institutes and Books 1—4 of the Digest. The 
three following years were spent on 
Digest, though students were not examined 
on Books 37 to 50. The fifth year was de- 
voted to the Code. The Emperor, at the 
same time, severely forbade the “ ragging ” 
of freshers, considering it an unworthy and 


detestable practice, fit only for slaves, not 
for serious students. 
No more appropriate motto than the 


Horatian Exegi monumentum could be in- 
scribed on the front of the Pandectae. The 
name of Justinian goes down to posterity 
linked with the name of Tribunianus. The 
jurist was not yet restored to his office, and 


the Emperor very carefully mentioned the | 


- | Athena put over her peplum the black veil ot 


| of Plato is a poem, not a law-book. 


is appropriately | 


be applied: ‘‘ Their achievements spranz 
from their desire to break through the con- 
fines of every-day experience and-conquer 
richer ‘territories of experience, through the 
imagination.’’ The Greeks, in idealising 
life, could not see clearly into its most 
practical and prosaic aspects. The Republic 
It was 
the lot of Romans to build the mightily, 
powerful, potent foundations of human law, 
upon which every civilised race, in the suc- 
cession of ages, builds up its legal statute 
and its social order. And it was granted to 
a Greek Emperor, assisted by Greek or 
Hellenized jurists, to achieve the magnificent 
tabernacle, in which Roman Law has for ever 
been enshrined. The momentous legislative 


| monument, erected by Justinian, no less than 
| the splendid temple he built, 


have amply 
justified the name of ‘‘ Great,’’ which history 
him. Classical enthusiasts 
cannot forget that later on he closed the 


| famous Athenian School of Philosophy, in 


order to destroy the last home of paganism. 


| By this act he reduced Athens for centuries 


| took refuge at the court of 


to the rank of a second-rate provincial city. 


mourning, and the philosophers of the School 
Chosroes, who 
professed to be interested in philosophical 
speculations. Later on, however, Justinian 
admitted the refugees into Constantinople, 


| and although himself a convinced Christian 


| and the Defender of the Faith, 


fact in the Proemium of Institutes. Tribun- | 
ianus appears there as the ‘‘ ex-quaestor | 
palatii nostri ’’ (‘‘ et ex-consul’’). Yet Jus- | 


tinian bestows on him flowery epithets. It is | 
to ‘‘ Triboniano, viro magnifico, magistro,’’ | 


no less than to the more modestly described 
‘* Viris illustribus Theophilo and Dorotheo,”’ 
that the work is due. 

A conclusion is imposed, I think. The 
ancient Greeks from whom modern civiliza- 
tion has inherited great 
every branch of intellect, did not bequeath to 
us the legacy of a strong, comprehensive, 
perennial legislation, adequate to all times. 
They were too perfect artists to be very good 
legislators. Their far-reaching, immense, 
vision was not a practical one. It is to them 
that this delightful definition of poets may 


masterpieces in | 


abstained 
from compelling them to embrace Christian- 
ity. To the other titles to his name he has 
added that of tolerance. He was indeed 
‘* Great.”’ 

D. CACLAMANOs. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 


(See clxv. passim). 
St. Mary. 

This Church has been rebuilt except the 
Tower, which seems to be Perpendr., in the 
style prevalent in the neighbourhood, but 
not stuccoed, so that the original grey stone 
makes a good appearance. It has an em- 
battled parapet corner buttresses and an 


STOKE CANON. 


| octagonal turret at the N.W. but the chief 


singularity of the Tower is that it is not 
square, being much broader from N, to S., 
than from EK. to W. The stories are un- 
equally divided by strings and the belfry 
story is very high, including both the belfry 
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windows of two lights, and a single one 
cinquefoiled beneath it. The West window 
is of 4 lights, and beneath it is a doorway 
with good. arch mouldings and a label con- 
tinued horizontally. There are several 
holes for the scaffolding not filled up. he 
body is rebuilt in a style which has some 
tolerable details, but the general effect is 
bad, and as usual in modern churches far too 
wide for an undivided space. However, 
more attention than common has been paid 
to the fittings. The seats are mostly open 
and many of “the ends seem to be the original 
carved ones restored. 
the stone resemble religious orders. The 
Altar is of stone and the East end is not 
badly decorated. The Font is a Norman one 
of great singularity and interest, the basin 
is circular with 4 figures of animals against 
it, at regular intervals having their 
downwards, the intermediate compartments 
sculptured with crosses and fretts of high 


Some of the figures on | 
| three 
| sort. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| sept Chapels Chancel 


SToKE FLEMING. St. Peter. 


1845. 14th April. 

The Church has a nave with aisles, Tran- 
with North vestry, 
Western Tower and North Porch. There is 
much of the prevailing coarse 3d pd character 


| about it, the Tower is tall with pretty good 


battlement, buttresses not quite at ‘the 
angles and octagonal half turret in the middle 
of the North side, the belfry window square 
headed of two lights and labeled. There 
are 6 bells. The west door is within 
a small rude porch over it a _ poor 
light window of the _ provincial 
The South windows of the Church are 


| mostly square headed of two and three lights. 


heads | : 
| one upon imposts. 


relief and below is a cable moulding. The | 


stem has at the angles figures with uplifted 
arms as it were supporting the bowl and 
between them other figures much mutilated. 

There is a square plinth ornamented with 
the pelleted star. 

The W. window subarcuated & good. The 
Tower very much resembles that of Bramp- 
ford Speke 1 mile distant. Neither are 
square. A few ancient bench ends remain 
with very good tracery and panneling. The 
Tower arch is pointed on shafts having block 
capitals. “or in “at ae Britannia. 

(Gould, p. 275; Stabb, ii., p. 163]. 


DaMAREL. faiteuion unknown }. 
May 20 1852. 
The Church originally very small has 
undergone such transformations, and en- 
largement, and in so mean a style that it is 
not easy to trace its original character. 
It consists at present of 3 wide Aisles, 
North Porch and West Tower. The Walls 


STOKE 





are mostly constructed of slate and the win- | 


dows of a vile character. There is, however, 
some trace of Perpr. windows on the N. The 
Tower is of granite and is not square, is par- 
tially stuccoed and seems a poor and mi “ 
ture imitation, in rather a debased style, 
those of Maker and St. Andrew, Pir neath, 
It has a battlement and 4 octagonal pin- 
nacles and does not stand in the centre of 
the W. front. 

The Porch has a labeled Tudor arch door- 
way. The extensive burying grounds adja 
cent to the Church are beautifully shaded 
with large trees, and planted with flowers. 


[Gould, p. 245]. 


| merchant. 


The roofs slated and low pitched. The North 
porch is plain, the door having a label. The 
Tower arch to the Nave is a coarse pointed 
There is a rather curious 
arcade within of five large pointed arches. 
The 


three western piers are singular ot 
octagon form, grooved with four shafts 


attached and having general moulded capi- 
tals and bases. These piers do not seem to fit 
the arches. The fifth arch is a fine lofty third 
pd one with good mouldings and lozenge piers 
of four clustered shafts, having separate 
capitals of foliage and trellis work. The 
roofs are coved. The Chancel arch springs 
from imposts on the wall the Chancel is 
lower than the nave and has been much 
modernized. On the south side of the altar 1s 
a square recess with a rose orifice. Within 
the sacrarium is the effigy of a lady in an 
attitude of prayer with mutilated angels at 
her head. In the Nave is a curious brass of 
a man and woman the man seems to be a 
The lady is of very much smaller 
size standing on an octagonal pedestal with a 
flying head-dress. The man is on a square 
pedestal and both in an attitude of prayer. 
Above them is a flat arched canopy with 
quatrefoil panneling, at each end of which 1s 
a square panneled and embattled pedestal 
crowned with a pyramid. The Inscription: 

Amys q_ passes  yey-p-Ioh-Corp-Elyenore 
aucy pesdieux pur charité q de to almes ail 
menae. Amen. 

The Font is a circular cup on a cylindrical 
stem with circular mouldings upcen a square 
base. There is an ugly modern screen between 
the Nave and Chancel. 

Under ‘the female: 

Obiit in die sci 
Georg : 
Anno dui millmo 


CCCLXXXX_ primo 


Under the male: 
Obiit in die sci 
Joh: Evangelistie 
A° dui millmé 
CCLMO 
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The Holy Communion on the last Sunday 
in every month. 

[Gould, p. 275; Stabb, iii, p. 104. ] 

St. Gabriel. 
14th March 1845. 

Another Devonshire 3d pd Church, with 
aisles continued along part of the Chancel, 
a west tower and South porch. The Tower 
tapers and has buttresses to the lower part 
only, set at the angles. The stair case is set 
within it at the North west angle and lighted 
by small slits. The belfry windows each of 
two plain pointed lights with label over 
them, the battlement of red stone and smali 
pinnacles at the angles. On the west side 
is a three light window and plain door. The 
aisles are both embattled, and of equal height 
with the nave, the buttresses are exempted 
from the roughcast which covers the rest, the 
windows mostly of four lights, but of poor 
debased character. Those at the east and 
west of the aisles are of three lights. The 
Northern windows have curious large head 
corbels, over the North door is one with angels 
bearing shields. The North doorway has a 
Tudor arch with flowered mouldings and fol- 
lage in the spandrels and small shafts in 
the jambs. The label is on head corbels. 
On the North side is a rood turret of octag- 
onal form and embattled. The Tower arch 
to the Nave is a plain pointed one, with 
imposts and no moulding whatever. The 
nave arcades have three arches and a fourth 
arch is in the Chancel. These arches have 
fine mouldings, and are of lofty proportions, 
the piers are of lozenge form with shafts 
at the angles, and general capitals of very 
fine foliage of oak leaves but varied. The 


STOKE GABRIEL. 





east responds have figures which have lost | 


their heads. Eastward of the arcade is a 
wide pier and the arch from the Chancel to 
each aisle is narrow, the South springing 
from single shafts, the North from clustered 
ones with general capital of foliage. The 
east window is a_ wretched one and the 
Priest’s door is closed. The Nave and Chan- 
cel have coved roofs, ribbed, those of the 
aisles are flat. There are wood screens 
across the aisles only, each of three compart- 
ments with three light tracery painted and 
gilt. There are only traces of the parcloses, 
and the base of the rood screen, which is 
panelled and painted with figures of Saints. 
The pulpit is an elegant one, upon a spiral 
octagonal stem, and has pretty vine-leaf 
bands at the angles. There are some nice 
carved bench-ends with panelling, but much 
worn. The pews are frightful and there is 
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a west gallery and barrel organ. 

The Font has an _ octagonal bowl with 
quatrefoiled panelling and a stem of like 
shape also panelled. It is raised on two 
steps. 

|Gould, pp. 275-6; Stabb, i., p. 127]. 

STOKE tN TEIGNHEAD. St, Andrew. 
lith March 1845. 

The plan cruciform, as at Combe with 
Western Tower, but the whole appears to be 
Third pointed. There are porches both North 
and South of plain character. The inner 
door on the North has deep mouldings, the 
roofs are slated, the exterior wall stuccoed. 

The interior is spacious and presents some 
good characteristics of the Devonshire third 
pointed. The Nave has on each side an 
arcade of four arches, wide and pointed. 
The piers of lozenge form, having shafts at 
the angles, the capitals large and general, 
overhanging considerably and covered with 
foliage in which heads are intermixed, but 
three capitals on the North exhibit angels 
bearing shields at the angles, and niches 
with crocketed ogee canopies containing 
Saints. The North West respond has the 
Evangelistic symbols. There is as usual no 
Clerestory. Most of the windows are of 
four lights and many mutilated. The roof 
coved and those of the Transepts clumsily 
joining the aisles, there is no Chancel arch, 
nor aisles to the Chancel. The rood screen 
is an elegant one and the loft remains. The 
work differs rather from most of the Devon- 
shire Screens, the screen has five compart- 
ments, the central forming the door has 
crocketed ogee arch with open tracery in the 
spandrels. The others have tracery of a dif- 
ferent character almost M pointed. There 
are rich cornices of vine leaves &c. above and 
panelling below them. On the base some 
painted figures of Saints and much gilding 
upon the whole. In the angle of the North 
Transept is the trace of a hagioscope also 
in the South Transept. The Chancel has a 
three light east window, the lateral ones of 
two lights all mutilated. On the South of 
the altar is a trefoil headed piscina. On the 
North the original vestry. The Tower arch 
has plain mouldings dying into the wall. 
The Tower is embattled with octagonal stair 
turret on the North not quite at the angle. 
The belfry window of two lights. There are 
corner buttresses one string of division in 
the Tower, a moulded west door and a mutil- 
ated window. The Tower much resembles 
that at Combe. The string is on the North 
carried over a single cinquefoiled opening. 
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The Font is modern. 


Gould, p. 276; Stabb, i., p. 128; Stabb, 
| Pp 


‘Ch. Ant.,’ 1., p» LoL}. 


TALLATON. 11 Novr. 1868. 


The Church has Nave with aisles, Chancel 
with S. aisle or chapel, 8S. porch and West 
Tower, the whole good local Perpr. The 
North aisle, which does not reach along the 
of the Nave, was added recently, when the 
whole Uhurch underwent embellishment and 
renovation. The whole is now in excellent 
condition. 

The Tower is an excellent specimen of the 
Perpr. work of S.E. Devon, has corner but- 
tresses and embattled parapet with bold gar- 
goyles and high octagonal stair turret at 
the S.E. rising above the parapet, lighted 
by quatrefoil openings. ‘There are crocketed 
pinnacles at the angles of the Tower upon 
square basements and with little battle- 
ments. ‘The stair turret and the Tower gen- 
erally is enriched with fine canopied niches 
which contain statues of the 4 Evangelists 
and of 8. Michael. The belfry windows are 
as those of Clyst S. Laurence. The W. win- 
dow of 3 lights, the doorway below it has 
continuous flowered moulding. 

{|Gould, p. 279; Stabb, ii., pp. 163-4]. 


TAMERTON Fo.uioTr. St. Peter. 


May 31st 1852. 
A Perpend. Church consisting of ‘the usual 
3 equal aisles with a West ‘lower. ‘The 


St. James. 
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at the E. end of the N. aisle. 
[Gould, pp. 279-80]. 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
Lancaster 


(To be continued). 


‘IBI, BALUCHISTAN: OLD CANTON- 
J. MENT CEMETERY. — This cemetery 
contains eighty-five graves in all, of which 
the majority have no M.I. Excepting one 
or two partly legible inscriptions relating to 
Indian Christian servants, the following is 
a complete list of existing M.I.: 

1. James RicuaRp Taytor, died at Shah- 
rig on 21.35.1888, aged 22 years and 3 months. 

2. JoHN GasTaLL Rosson , . . (illegible), 
Royal Artillery, died 1880. | ? identical 
with Major J. C. Rosson, R.A. ]. 

5. SaMUEL JARMAN, Assistant Engineer, 
Kandahar State Railway, born 31.8.53, died 
5.12.1881. 

4. Lieut. Colonel LEwis Grorce Brown, 
Her Majesty’s Bombay Staff Corps, eldest 
son of the late Major Lewis Brown, the gal- 
lant defender of Kahun, died of sun-stroke 
at Sibi, 11.8.1880 en route to Kandahar, 





| aged 42 years. 


5. Surgeon Major Stmpson, Her Majesty's 
XXIII Regiment Blombay] L.I., died of 
sun-stroke on 13.8.1880 . . . (illegible). 

6. Sergeant H. Warts, 2nd Division R.A., 


| died at Sibi 2.1.1888, aged 29 years . . 


arcade is of 5 bays, of which the 5 western | 


(which seem to be co-extensive with South 
Porch & the Nave) are of Tudor form. The 2 
Eastern wider & very obtuse. The piers of 
granite, in the accustomed clustered form, 
the capitals being moulded. The roof of the 
Chancel part is rather lower than of the 
nave, but there is no Chancel arch. The win- 
dows are mostly of 3 lights, but that at the 
K. of the Chancel is of 4 subarcuated. There 
are some of 2 lights and some square headed. 
The interior in neat condition and bears the 


appearance of recent improvement, but: there | 


are still pews though low and uniform. The 
pulpit of carved Jacobean Woodwork. The 
Tower is a good one of 3 stages, embattled 
with 4 square pinnacles all of moor stone. 


The buttresses are withdrawn from the 
Angles. The Belfry windows of 2 lights, the 


W. door labelled and spandreled. On the | 
W. side a 3 light window, & a projecting | 


turret on the N.W. 
pretty rural and retired. 
There is a large Elizabethan Monument 


The Church yard very | 


| 
1 


(illegible). 

7... . TEpDpy, son of Milly and Edward 
Lacey, died 21.1.1881, aged 3 months. 

8. LoursaA CLEMENTINE REID, wife of John 


Kdgar Reip, aged 31 years 9 months. Died 
7.1.1887, 
9. Sub-Conductor J. Ovinson, C.T.D. 


[Commissariat and Transport Department] 
... born June 1853, died November, 1884. 

10. Saran JANE Hii, died June 13th, 
1885, aged 42 years, from the effects of 
cholera in Sibi. Late of Stratford, Essex, 
England. 

11. Cyrin JoHN MITCHELL, son of Mitchell 
SmirH, R.A., died Rindli, 22.3.1886, aged 
3 months. 


12. FREDERICK GEORGE GARDINER, born 
1.8.1860, accidentally killed in the Bolan, 


Baluchistan, 7.5.1887. 

13. James WALTER GARDINER, Post Master 
of Sibi, born 14.11.1862, died 27.6.1887. 

14. JoHN Stewart, born 24.4.1825, died 
29.12.1887, aged 62 years and 8 months. 


H. Buttock, 
Capt. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE RIC KET- PITCH. —Writing to The 

Times some years ago, the late Prof. 
Ridgeway, of Cambridge, refers to a letter 
contributed by the son of Frederick Seebohm, 
the eminent author of ‘ The English Village 
Community,’ in which the lengths of our 
favourite races are traced to their probable 


origin. The conclusions reached by the 
writer were: 


that not only the length of the Greek acre strip 


NATURAL 
The Times 


SON OF NAPOLEON. - 
May 27, 1886, p. 11, stated 


| that, according to the San Francisco World, 


| lish housekeeper 


became the primary race-unit (stadion) with 
its double (Diaulos), but that similarly our 
favourite race-units, the 220 yards, and_ its | 


double, the 440, are ‘based on the length of the 
balks in the common fields, and that the length 
of the cricket pitch, 22 yards, was the breadth 
between the balks marking off the 
in the common fields. 


The suggestion of the race lengths seems 


acre strips | 


| semblance to his putative father, 


reasonable, but what would be the advantage | 


of placing the cricket pitch across the narrow 
strip instead of lengthwise? Doubtless 
cricket was a single- wicket game in old days, 
and the balk behind the wicket would take 
the place of the wall often used by boys 
at the present time, if the game was ‘played 
on the side of a hill, but ‘on level 
the balks would be an obstacle for both 
bowler and long stop. Perhaps some reader 
will solve this little problem. 


Perhaps the solution of the problem is | 


that the breadth of the acre and the length 
of the cricket pitch are both independently 
multiples of the ox-goad, the pole or perch 
of 54 yards, used as a standard of measure. 
W 2d 


Lyme Regis. 


meas ‘The Antiquary,’ ch. 
xxxix., Hector McIntyre says, ‘‘1 
would not part with a Cordery that belonged 
to an old friend.’’ Does this refer to Cor- 
derius, whose real name was Cordier ? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Bridgwater. 


LEXANDER: SCOTS VERSIONS OF 
NAME.—Is it the case that ‘‘ Alister ”’ 
(variously spelt—and which is the spelling 
to be preferred?) is a Scottish form for 
‘* Alexander.’’ If so, how did it come to 
that form? What other variations of 
‘ Alexander ’’—as a Christian, not as a sur- 
name or nickname — are found in Scots? 
Was any ‘“‘ Sander ’’ form used—except as 
a nick-name ? 


Rectory, 


S. L. 


ground | 


| of some lines of an Arabic text. 
ticulars desired. 


a son of Napoleon I had just been buried 
in the Lone Mountain cemetery of that city. 


The World says that his mother was an Eng- 
sent out to the prison of St. 
Helena, where the Emperor had a son by her 
after the Emperor’s death. She returned to 
London, where she married a watchmaker 
named Gordon, who adopted the child and 
brought him up to the watchmaking trade. 
When he reached the age of 25, Gordon Bona- 
parte, as he called himself, emigrated to the 
United States, and settled at New London (Con- 
necticut), where he did very well, and gradu. 
ally acquired a certain amount of political in- 
fluence. He also became connected with the 
Press and wrote several articles for the Nor- 
wich Bulletin and the New London Star. Of 
late years he had lived in retirement at San 
Francisco, and it was there that he died last 
month. Gordon Bonaparte bore a striking re- 
and he was 
also very intelligent in business matters. He 
was very reserved and taciturn, and rarely 
spoke of his illustrious origin except when un- 
der the influence of drink: but when in that 
state he would not allow anyone to question his 
claim to be the son of the great Corsican. 


Can anyone say who was his (Gordon’s) 
stepfather ? 
J. M. Buttocu. 


OSEPH DE MAISTRE: “RIENISME. ’ 
—Anatole de Monzie, in his ‘ New 
Russia’ (London, 1932) writes: 


At the beginning of the Nineteenth century 
this perspicacious defender of absolutism 
(Joseph de Maistre) deplored the negative side 
of the Russian character which he stigmatized 
by calling “ rienisme,” and which caused him 
to seouaney violent, tempestuous times for the 
country. (p. 21). 

Can anyone refer me to the passage in the 
works of Joseph de Maistre where the re- 
mark on “ rienisme’”’ occurs? 


A OY, 
HE ‘CANTICO AL SOLE,’ IN ENG- 
LISH.—I would iike to have exact biblio- 


graphical indications of English renderings 


of the Cantico al sole (called also Laudes 
creaturarum) of St. Francis of Assisi. 
OB. Be 


YRON’S TALISMAN. — Lord Byron is 

said to have had a talisman consisting 
All par- 
Is it true that the talis- 
man was later owned by the Fiirst von Met- 
ternich? Who is actually the possessor of it? 


B. 
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LDERMEN AS JUSTICES OF THE 
++ PEACE.—In reading up for my ‘ New 
History of Rye,’ 
ser County Magazine, I have come up against 


ih of “‘ The Liberty (Dublin) Volunteers,”’ des- 


now appearing in the Sus- | 


the question of the appointment of Justices | 


of the Peace from the earliest times. 

It seems that in Rye, from its incorpora- 
tion in 1289, the Mayor, elected at the Hun- 
dred Court by all the freemen of the Borough, 
became senior magistrate for his year of 
office, and on him devolved the duty of ap- 
pointmens of twelve jurats, who, with the 
mayor, became the local bench of magis- 
trates. This method of appointment lasted 
until the Reform Act of 1835, though the 
custom had arisen of not swearing in all 
the jurats as magistrates, possibly owing to 
the fact that there were some who did not 
communicate in the Church of England, 
which had become a necessary qualification 


for the office. 
In 1835, according to Holloway, our local 
historian, the mayor was elected by the 


council of sixteen—four aldermen and twelve 
councillors—and the aldermen became also 
ex officio magistrates. 

This is no longer the case. Though the 
mayor is the chief magistrate for the borough, 
and a magistrate for the county during his 
year of office, and a Justice of the Peace 
for the borough for one year after, the 
aldermen are no longer ex officio justices, 


but all justices other than the mayor are | 


recommendation of the 
Lord Chancellor. Can anyone “ learned in 
the law’’ inform me when the aldermen 
ceased to exercise this honourable duty ? 


LEoPOLD A. VIDLER. 
VERLAID BABIES.—In the issue of Dec. 


12, 1933, of the New York American, 
Arthur Brisbane, the columnist, writes: 


appointed on the 


In E ngland they used to have many cases of 
“overlaid” babies. Infants sleeping with the 
mother supposed to have been smothered when 
the mother rolled over them in her sleep. Eng- 
land regulated child life insurance, and fewer 
babies are “‘ overlaid.” 

Can more definite information be given 
concerning the time in which this crime was 
committed to such an extent that the insur- 
ance law was changed? Does English  fic- 
tion make mention of babies killed in this 
fashion ? 

i. BH. BS. 


“L.V. 2nd Battalion 


ai ERGEVOISE.”— 
Company. 
bers suffer ”’ 


: inscription on reverse of medal 


Thus shall Tergevoise mem- | 


cribed and illustrated, p. 195, vol. iv (2nd 
Series, 1898), Journal of the Cork Historical 
and Archaeological Society. What were 
‘“ Tergevoise members ”’ ? 


L. E. O’H. 


THE WARNING PHANTOM.—Camille 

Flammarion in ‘ Death and Its Mys- 
tery,’ publishes a letter from M. R. de 
Maratray in which the latter relates a 
strange occurrence in the life of Lord 
Dufferin. While in Ireland, it appears, 
Lord Dufferin saw from his window a repul- 
sive-looking man, with a coffin on his shoul- 
ders, who beckoned to him. Later, when 
ambassador to France, he was about to enter 
a lift but recoiled in horror as he noticed 
that the operator was the sinister man who 
had carried the coffin. The lift went with- 
out him—and crashed to the ground in a 
disastrous accident. 

This story has been told in a variety of 
forms and about a variety of people on both 
sides of the Atlantic; it appears to be a 
universal legend, possibly based on the Irish 
tradition that a phantom coach drives up to 


| certain houses as a_ presage of coming 
death. Are there any grounds for connect- 


ing it with Lord Dufferin? By what pro- 
cess did this superstition become a_ story 
with so dramatic a dénouement? 


J. G. BUTLER. 


Toronto. 


OLICE UNIFORM: WHY BLUE?—Is 
there any special reason for the adop- 
tion of blue uniform for the police and blue 
covers for Government publications ? In 
1775, more than _ half-a-century before the 
formation of the Metropolitan Police, Jonas 
Hanway suggested that at executions, 
the constables, and other civil officers, with 
ensigns peculiar to the occasion, shall walk on 
foot, in a uniform of dark blue, or other garb 
of distinction, on the side of the coaches, etc., 
(‘The Defects of Police,’ p. 245). 


From this it would seem that blue has 


| long been associated with the civil power. 


How and when did this originate? 
A. Ku. M. 


ICK WHITTINGTON AND ‘PUNCH 
AND JUDY.’ — Thomas Pennant, in 
‘Some Account of London’ (third edition, 
1793, p. 358) says: 
I must not be silent about the celebrated Sir 
Richard Whittington ... I shall leave the his- 
tory of his cat to the friend of my younger 
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days, Punch, and his dramatic troop. 


Presumably he was referring to puppet- 
shows of ‘‘ Dick Whittington.’’ I should 
be glad of further information on the sub- 
ject. Is ‘‘ Dick Whittington’’ still in- 
cluded in tthe ‘‘ Punch and Judy” man’s 
repertoire ? nim 
S!: JAMES OF COMPOSTELLA: THE 
MEDIAEVAL 
would be obliged by receiving answers to the 
following questions, relative to the Middle 
Age pilgrimage to Santiago—the route de 
St. Jacques. 

1. Why was the pilgrim’s badge a cockle- 
shell ? 

2. Why was this a popular English pil- 
grimage ? 

3. Did tthe pilgrims from England ever 
travel by sea to any of the North Spanish 
ports? If so, to which places did they go? 

4. What was the main route through 
France ? 

5. Is there any diary of an English pil 
grim extant, or any translated one of another 
nationality ? 

E. G. BoybD-CaRPENntTER. 


BERWICK-ON-TWEED AT WAR. — It 
seems to be a well-known fact that the 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed is technically 
still at war with Russia. This situation, I 
believe, arose from the practice of mention- 
ing Berwick as a separate unit of the 
United Kingdom in treaties and other official 


documents. In a declaration of war against 
Russia, this was done. But in the subse- 


quent treaty of peace, all mention of Ber- 
wick was omitted. The town therefore re- 
mains at war. 

I should very much like to know which 
was the war in question. I have made the 
most exhaustive inquiries without success, 
and I wondered whether any reader could 
help me. It seems extremely probable that 
the war is the Crimean War. But I cannot 
corroborate this opinion. 

F. SourHwortTu. 


HE MOUNT OF OLIVES: FISSURE 
REPORTED.—I have heard from two 
independent sources that the Mount of 
Olives, near Jerusalem, is splitting. 
also been told that the split is in an east and 
west direction and that it is likely to be so 
dangerous that regulations forbid the build- 
ing of any more houses there. This, of 
course, has been taken as the beginning of 
the fulfilment of the prophecy in Zech. xiv, 


PILGRIMAGE. — I} 


I have | 


4. Unfortunately, I am unable to find any 
printed information on the subject. Can 
any one tell me where I can get it, or either 
confirm or contradict the report? 


A. W. FRAnNgKs. 


PODEN. — William Foden Holt, High 

Sheriff of Dublin, died 1825, and Lud- 
low Sneyd Holt, Rector of North Repps 
(1756-1806) were children of Thomas Holt, 
| of Dublin, died 1774, and Anne Foden, whom 
| he married at Dublin in 1738. I should be 
glad of any proof that the latter was des- 
cended from Thomas Foden, of Fulford, 
Stone, Staffordshire, born 1658, and his wife 
Felicia Sneyd, born 1657, granddaughter of 
Ralph Sneyd, of Keele Hall, Staffordshire 
| (1564-1643). 


C. E. 
KENSEY (KYNSEY).—I would be grate- 
ful to any learned readers if they could 
supply me with any information regarding 
the persons of the name of Kinsey who bore 
the following coats-of-arms : 

1. Le Neve writes in his books on Knights 
that one Sir Thomas Kynsey bore, Arg. a 
chevron between three coneys sejant gules. 
This coat-of-arms was also borne by the 
Kinseys of Blackden in Cheshire, and by 
General William Kinsey of Abergavenny, 
and later of the H.E.1.C. I should be glad 
of any notes on how Sir Thomas Kynsey 
(Sheriff of London, 1685) was connected with 
the Kinseys of Blackden, and how General 
William Kinsey came to have these arms 
on his tomb at Abergavenny Church, as no 
record of a grant of arms to him is in the 
records of the College of Arms. 

2. I would appreciate data concerning one 
John Kinsey who is mentioned in ‘the Visita- 


tion of Rutland, 1618, as bearing, Or a 
double-headed eagle, displayed sable  pel- 


lettee. 

3. Burke mentions a Kinsey coat-of-arms 
as, Ar. a tower gules, and out of the top 
of a tower an arm vested vert embowed, hold- 
ing a spear in fesse. I cannot trace this a» 
having been borne by any Kinsey. Could 
anyone please enlighten me? 

4. Copies of the pedigrees of the late Sir 
William Raymond Kynsey and Sir Joseph 


James Kinsey of New Zealand, would help 
me considerably. 

5. Earwaker and Ormerod, in their books 
on Cheshire, state that there were three fami- 
lies of Kinsey at Blackden circa 1630, and 
Earwaker gives the pedigree of one of them 
‘to 1398. Could anyone kindly supply me 
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with news of the pedigrees of the other two 
branches of the family ? 

6. In Llandinam Church there is a ‘tablet 
to the memory of Athelstan Kinsey of the 
S.F. Guards. Who were the S.F. Guards? 

7. Can anyone tell me of any Kinsey leav- 
ing Cheshire and settling in Montgomery- 
shire ? 

R. Stuart Kinsey. 


ELESMAINS (see clxv 100, 137).—I find 
in ‘The History of Shrewsbury,’ by 
Owen and Blakeway (1825) that Richard de 
Belmesio signed several charters for Earl 
Roger de Belesmo and Earl Hugh de Belesmo, 
who steward Richard Belmeis was. 
Richard Belmeis had a brother, Philip de 
Belmeis, who issued a charter to Roger, 
Bishop of Chester. 
Am I correct in thinking that H.I.A. (at 
the second reference) is accepting Leland’s 


spelling ‘‘ Belesmo,’’ when Ordericus gives 
‘“ Belmesio’’ as the correct ? 
Eyton’s ‘ History of Shropshire’ mentions 


the Belmeis pedigree. 
Stubbs wrote, 
was made Bishop of London. 
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SPARE ANCHORS, 
(clxv. 460). 


OTH tthe Barracouta (see clxii. 362, 384, 
598) and Beagle were classed as ‘* 10-gun 
brigs,’’ a much abused class, often designated 
in the service as ‘‘ Coffins.’”’ Both vessels 
were built by Sir Henry Peake at Woolwich 
in 1820; length over all 90ft., keel 73.64ft., 
beam 24.66ft., depth of hold 11.0 ft., burthen 
tonnage (235) T. 

In the case of the Beagle the draught was 
7ft. 7ins. foreward, and 9ft. 5ins. aft, whilst 
the Barracouta had _ half-an-inch deeper 
draught fore and aft. 

The Barracouta carried three chain cables 
(one spare) and she was fitted with Captain 


| Phillips’s capstan, with an iron spindle and 


| Incidentally, I 
‘‘Richard one of Belmeis | ‘‘ 
His family | 


derived their name from ‘the Norman village | 
| sufficient assistance to enable him to pick up 


of Beaumais on the Dive Bellus Mansus.”’ 
He also wrote of Archdeacon William Bel- 
meis ‘‘ cum gente eorum qui a Bello Manso 
traxere cognomen.’’ Where 
Stubbs get the family derivation from? 


JOHN BELLMAN. 


(WELFTH-CENTURY PILLARS IN 

PITTINGTON CHURCH, CO. DUR- 
HAM.—In this old church may be seen a 
number of what have been termed unique 


| a lifebuoy. 


four-fold purchase for use when required. 
read that she towed 1 
patent log.’’ This was the means of saving 
the life of a man who fell from aloft, for 
although it parted under the strain it was 
is not 


The ‘patent log” 


| described. The Barracouta’s cables were like 


did Bishop | 
| 15 fathom lengths. 


twelfth-century pillars and arches, the work | 


of Christianus Cementarius, mentioned in 
the ‘‘ Boldon Buke.’’ He broke through the 
northern wall of the building, inserted the 
unique spirally ornamented pillars and dog- 
toothed arches, and made the north aisle. 

The Rev. Alexander A. Boddy, in his 
‘Notes on the Church of St. Lawrence the 
Martyr, Pittington (Hall Garth)’ says that 
the ‘‘ Apprentice Pillar ’’ (Roslyn Chapel, 
fifteenth century) was founded on these pil 
lars. What evidence is there that such was 
the case? 

H. ASKEw. 
Spennymoor. 


LD SONG WANTED.—Can any reader of 
“N. and Q.’ help me to trace an old song, 


of which the subject is—it may not be the 
title—a hole in a (bride’s) stocking? 


E. Lataam. 


| at the Coronation of George IV; 


those merchant ships of ‘to-day, supplied in 
The prevailing custom in 
the Navy to-day gives 12 fathom lengths. 

On 7 Jan. 1825 the Barracouta lost her 
““second anchor ’’ and her crew spent three 
days at Lamu, East Africa, obtaining wood 
with which an anchor was rigged. The ring, 
stock, and part of a shank of an old anchor 
were fitted to a wooden shank, and to this 
strong knees were bolted. The flukes in one 
curved piece had a pig of iron ballast 
embedded in each arm, and the whole was 
bolted to the crown and to the knees. A draw- 
ing on jinch = one foot is given in Boteler’s 
‘Narrative,’ Vol. ii, p. 227. Note: Chains 
secured the stock ‘to the crown. 

This improvised’ anchor appears to have 
been sufficient for a further year’s survey, or 
at least until Simon’s Bay was reached. She 
was sold in 1830. 

The Beagle as a new fully-rigged brig 
sailed through old London Bridge to salute 
it is said 
she was the first rigged King’s ship to do so. 

In 1825 she was rigged as a barque. (The 
Barracouta had her rig altered at Lisbon in 


| February 1822 from “‘ brig to bark,”’ to facili- 


tate surveying duties from the poop. As a 
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brig her main boom would be unworkable 
with reduced crew when all boats were away 
surveying for days on end. It was more 
convenient for the observation of angles to 
step another mast, and have the poop clear 
of obstructions hindering the view in all 
directions.) The Beagle was commanded by 
Commander Pringle Stokes (7 Sept., 1825, to 
his death 23 Nov., 1828), then by Commander 
Robert Fitzroy until 1831. She was em 
ployed surveying Tierra del Fuego and the 
Straits of Magellan. This expedition was led 
by Captain Philip Parker King in Adventure 
sloop (314) T., who had previously been 
employed on the great Australian survey (see 
elxi. 201, 221). From 4 July 1831 to Novem- 
ber 1836 she was commissioned independently 
by Commander Robert Fitzroy surveying 
South America. He had with him a truly 
wonderful staff of surveyors: J. C. Wickham, 
J. Lort Stokes (both to command the Beagle 
later on. John Lort Stokes served eighteen 
years in the brig.) ; A. B. Osborne, who sur- 
veyed the whole Peruvian coast in a 35-ton 
craft; and B. J. Sulivan, who surveyed half 
the coast of Chili in the same vessel. Wick- 
ham, Lort Stokes and Osborne surveyed the 
whole coast from Rio de la Plata to Cape 
Horn in covered boats detached from the 
ship. Captain Fitzroy (promoted 1834) hired 
the boats without authority, and his expenses 
were not refunded. He had superintended 
the re-building of the Beagle when home in 
1831. She was not sold out of the Service 
until 1870. 
February 1837 saw her in commission, 
commanded by Commander John Clement 
Wickham, who had _ accompanied both 
the previous expeditions, the first in the 
Adventure under Captain Philip Parker 
King and the second in the Beagle as first 
lieutenant to Commander Robert Fitzroy. 
Captain Wickham was invalided in March 
1841 and Lieut. John Lort Stokes was 
appointed to the command, still in Australian 
waters, returning home to pay off 18 Oct., 
1843. Stokes tells us in ‘ Discoveries in 
Australia,’ Vol. ii., p. 102, that when in the 
Victoria River, at Holdfast Reach some 30 
miles from the sea (Latitude 14° 285’S., 
Longitude 129° 22’E.), he lost two anchors, 
one with 30 fathoms of chain and one with 
15 fathoms because he had not Captain 
Phillips’s capstan fitted--and was unable to 
break his anchors out of the ground, which 
he thought was quicksand. He managed, 


however, to split both hawse pipes and heave 
his bows down nine inches before he slipped 
his cables. 


He evidently had spare anchors, 
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but how many it is difficult to say. The ex- 
perience of Flinders (see clx. 453 and 
elxi. 2, 25) and Philip Parker King 


on the Australian coast had shown the neces- 
sity for several spare anchors. The Beagle’s 
normal complement would probably be star- 
board and port bower; one spare, one large 
kedge, and one small kedge : five in number. 
Probably she carried a spare full length of 
cable in her hold. 

Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


JSPELLING ‘“‘SMIJTH’”’ IN SURNAME 
(clxv. 460).—I suppose the lady was wife 
of Sir Edward Smyth, 2nd baronet (d. 1713). 
His ancestors were plain ‘‘ Smith.’’ On the 
monument of the first and of that of the 
second baronet, the name is spelt ‘* Smyth.’’ 
G. E. C., ‘The Complete Baronetage,’ iii. 
236 n., says: 
The unmeaning and fantastic name of 
“Smijth ” was assumed between March 1779 
and April 1799 by Sir William Smyth [seventh 
baronet ] who, on 29 April 1799, signed as 
Smijth ” a pedigree then entered in “the Col- 
lege of Arms, in continuation of one that had 
been entered as recently as 1778 under the old 
name. It is to be regretted that a member of 
a family of respectable antiquity should have 
yielded to the false taste and the affectation of 


| singularity that prevailed at that period, by 


Lincolnshire Echo for Nov. 


adopting a fantastic and ludicrous name, which 
disguised and rendered ridiculous the one borne 
by ‘his ancestors for nearly three centuries, be- 
ing that, also, of one of its most distinguished 
members, Sir Thomas Smith, the Secretary of 
State to Queen Elizabeth. 

The family name is now Bowyer-Smyth, the 
present baronet having abandoned the use 
of the spelling ‘‘Smijth.’’ -The spelling used 
in the description of Kneller’s portrait was 
not the contemporary form, and should be 
corrected. 

RS. B: 

Smijth is a Dutch (or Scandinavian) form 
of Smith, and Smyth is its anglicised form. 

Ds A 


YLIPPING THE CHURCH (clxv. 460). - 
I have the following cutting from the 
2, 1927 


On Sunday last the patronal festival : was com- 
menced at Toynton All Saints, near Spilsby, the 
Rector (the Rev. C. E. Escritt) conducting the 
services. At the afternoon flower service, the 
old customs of decking the graves with flowers 
and “clipping the church ? were observed, 
when those assembled joined hands round the 
sacred edifice and sang suitable hymns and the 


| National Anthem... 


A. L. Cox. 
Church Street, Burgh. 
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y ORGAN’S GRAVE (clxiv. 443; clxv. 13, 
429, 466).—‘‘ Brewer’s Grave ’”’ 
tains to a small, long-shaped mound close 
to the ancient grass way, known formerly 
as Newark Road, now as Sewstern Lane, 
from a village in Leics. through which it 
passes, where it is crossed by the stoned 
road from Denton to Woolsthorpe. The 
usual story tells that a suicide of that name, 
or occupation, was buried there, with a stake 
driven through his body; but no such man 
can be identified in either village. The road 
does not follow the course of the older one, 
but runs parallel at some distance, therefore 
it dates from about the Inclosure of Denton, 
1784, before which this spot was not a cross- 
roads. It is possible that the mound does 
not commemorate a man by name, but 1s 
the grave on the brueria, or heath, as the 
land adjoining was termed in early days. 
There is, some miles away, Temple Bruer, a 


apper- | 
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former house of the Templars on a heath, | 


which shows the use of the name. 
There is a possible origin for this deriva- 


tion, in a charter, Belvoir MSS., iv., p. 134, | 


by which Beatrice ‘‘ Ditbotot ’’ gave to Bel- 
voir Priory half-an-acre in Denton, where 
the body of her husband, Geoffrey de The- 
botot—alive 1173-5—rested ; so that ‘this may 
have been his temporary grave, or mark the 
spot where he died. The land in Denton of 
the Priory was granted to the Earl of Rut- 
land, the lineal descendant of ‘the founder, 
but this half-acre had long been merged in 
the holding. 

There is a still earlier possible origin of 
this mound. Recent quarryings for iron- 
stone to smelt, have revealed, near to this 
grave, evident proofs of a prehistoric settle- 
ment for smelting, which seems to have 
lingered in popular memory in a way lead- 
ing thereto in 1350, called Dunstall or Tun- 
stall gate. Thus the grave may be the bury- 
ing-place of some chief or notable of those 
long-ago iron smelters. 
can tell of a similar corruption of brueria. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


_ To the list of these ‘‘ clearly suicide bury- 
ing places’ can be added Mucklow’s grave, 
situated where Salter Street crosses the road 
from Inkberrow village to Morton-under- 
Hill in Worcestershire. Joseph Mucklow 


hanged himself in a cart hovel at Morton- 
under-Hill, about half-a-mile from the cross- 
road where he was buried on Nov. 8, 1773. 
Of course, his ghost haunts the place, accord- 
ing to local tradition. 


W. BRADBROOKE. 


Perhaps someone | 
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MARKS: MONEY OF ACCOUNT (clxv. 
460).—In Lincolnshire Wills, First 
Series, a.p. 1500-1600, Maddison, 1888, there 
are about thirty-six instances of £s. d. and 
marks being used concurrently for bequests, 
debts, etc. In no case does the one explain 
the other. The latest is 1595, showing that, 
up to that date, no law had ended the use of 
marks, which probably died out through cus- 
tom. There are a few instances of nobylls; 
angele nobles: a crown of gold, half-a-crown, 
1589; Englische crowne, a piece of gold 
called a soveraine, 1585; a double sovereign ; 
and a spur royal, which may be a coin, 1591. 
None of these has an explanatory value. 
ALFRED WELBY. 


DAMS FAMILY, EQUESTRIANS 
1800-1840 (clx. 386).—‘‘ St. Philips. . 

acots ’’ proves, as I suspected, to be St. Phil- 
ip’s and St. Jacob’s, Bristol. Mr. C. Roy 
Hupteston has kindly found both these 
entries in the register there: 

1754 4 Aug. Henry s. of Charles Adams bap. 

1779 6 June Mary d. of Henry and Jane 
Adams bap. 


I am also indebted to Mr. Hupieston for 
the following newspaper items and M.I.: 


Farley’s Bristol Journal, 6 Aug., 1825: 

Obit. July 10 aged 71, Mr. Henry Adams, of 
St. James’s Churchyard, late Master of a troop 
of Equestrians. 

The Bristol Mirror of Saturday, 17 Aug., 
1833 : 

Aug. 10. Suddenly from the effect of a fit to 
which he was subject, Mr Richard Adams, a 
member of Mr Ryan’s equestrian company; 
he was a young man highly respected. 

St. Peter’s Churchyard, Bristol: 

Sacred | To the Memory of | Cuas. Apams of 


Birmm | who departed this life | Septr 17th 
1833 | aged 55 years. , . 
Book of inscriptions, copied 1880, of St. 


Philip’s Churchyard, Bristol: 

(1) Frances Adams relict of Charles Adams 
of Walsall Staffordshire died May 30th 1853. 
[Frances was the widow of Charles Adams who 
died 1827.—R.B.A.] 

(2)... Margaret Adams relict of the above 


| Henry Adams Jan 17th 1844 aged 68 years. 


There is an announcement in Aris’s Bir- 


mingham Gazette of Monday, 8 May, 1826: 


MR. ADAMS will no doubt receive that sup- 
port which he deserves for adding so much to 
the amusements of the approaching Fair. To see 
him go through his wonderful performance on 
horseback is what no one should miss who can 
in any way avoid it. Mr. Adams’s Circus is 


now being erected in Smithfield. 


The same paper of 11 March, 1871, an- 
nounces : 
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Mr. James Ryan, better known as “ 
Ryan,” formerly proprietor of _ the i 
theatre, Bradford Street, in this town, will 
have a benefit on Thursday next, the 10th 
March, at Bell’s Circus, in Carr’s Lane... 
For many years, in days gone by, Mr. Ryan 
catered for the amusement of a Birmingham 
public 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1837 (Jan.- 
June) has under ‘ Deaths: London and its 
Vicinity ’ 

Nov. 17. Mr. Adams, the celebrated eques- 
trian of Astley’s Amphitheatre. 

What is known of him, and of John 
Adams, riding-master, who in 1799 pub- 
lished a work on horsemanship ? 


R. 


[SX SIGN: THE THREE HATS (clxv. 

389, 465).—In my boyhood (1876-1890) it 
was quite well understood that three hats 
were worn, one above another, by “‘old- 
clothes-men,’’ or purchasers of cast-off ward- 
robes. I have often seen them so worn in 
Surrey; and they appear also in eighteenth- 
century caricatures. 

The last time I saw them was on the stage 
of the “‘ Grand Théatre’’ at Toulon, in the 
South of France, on Jan. 16, 1926, when 
an irresistibly amusing actor played the part 
of a Marchand d@habits and sang a song, 
the air of which haunts me to this day! 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ASHIONS IN PAINTING 
(clxv. 460).—Walls and columns painted 
to look like granite and marble, and cheap 
wood painted and grained to look like more 
expensive woods, are so common all over the 
Continent as to be impossible to catalogue. 
Not all the tourists who wander over the 
outside of the marble roof of the marble 
Cathedral at Milan are aware that the inside 
of the roof, with its fine vaulted ‘‘ traceries,’’ 
is merely of plastered brick, and the ttraceries 
are only of white paint, though the increas- 
ing disrepair will soon betray the fact. 

On May 2, 1904, I was visiting the newer 
of the ‘two churches at Stans (on the Vier- 
waldstattersee), and a tourist asked his 
guide whence came the glorious marble pil- 
lars of the church. The guide was telling 
him a lovely fairy-tale, when I struck a 
pillar violently with my stick and ‘‘ gave 
the show away.’’ It was a hollow steel core, 
covered with stucco and paint. 

In ‘the Royal Palace at Amsterdam are 
many deceptive wall-paintings imitating 
sculpture, by Jacobus de Witt. In some 


3INGHAM ADAMS. 


CHURCHES | 


| here, re-printed, 


Jemmy | lights it is quite impossible to distinguish 
Amphi. | 


these paintings from their neighbouring 
(actual) marble carvings. 

As for the dreadful stencilled paintings 
so popular in the middle of tthe nineteenth 
century, I am glad to say they have been 
removed from St. Cross at Winchester, and 
(I believe) from Notre Dame la Grande at 
Poitiers—two of the worst specimens I have 
seen. 

But, though I have visited many thousands 
of churches all over Europe, I have never 
yet actually come across wall-paper. 

Epwarp J. G. 


| AREE-SHOW (clxv. 423, 465). — John 
Evelyn, in 1696, has: 

A pretty closet which ... is the raree-show 
of the whole neighbourhood. 

In my childhood, we used to make up 
packets of blossoms, with a glass face covered 
with brown paper, and play a game with 
them called a pin to see a poppet- 
show.’’ Our elders persisted in calling them 
** yaree-shows,’’ to our great annoyance, as 
the word was not in our childish vocabulary 
at all. 


Forse. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


JETER PINDAR (clxv. 374). — In Mr. 
Lewis Melville’s book, ‘ Some Eccentrics 
and a Woman’ (Martin Secker, 1911), Mr. 
DreYER will find an article which originally 
appeared in the Fortnightly Review, and 
is entitled ‘A Forgotten 
Satirist: ‘‘ Peter Pindar,’’’ which might 
interest him. Mr. Melville appears to have 
gone to some trouble to resuscitate the mem- 
ory of one who, in these days, is well nigh 
forgotten. Besides biographical particulars, 
he gives some account of ‘‘ Pindar’s ’’ various 
pa. CoP; ABATE: 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES: 
WOODCOCK FAMILY: BATTINA: 
SINDONIA (clxv. 212, 376). —I1 should 
be much indebted to Mr. Kent if he 
could find out whether the parents of the 
children who bear so unusual names were 
chapel-people. According to the results of 
my research, which I carried out for the 
English seminar at the University of 
Cologne, I found that the variety and odd- 


| ness of Old Testament names depends more 
| or less on the church, or rather chapel, to 
| which parents belong. 


For that réason, Old 
Testament names are more popular in Wales, 
the classical land of religious sects and small 
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religious congregations, than in any other | 
part of the British Isles. | 
ARNOLD MEIER. | 


In regard to the name Battina Punchard, | 
1783, mentioned in this reply, I came across 
the masculine form of the Christian name 
in the Lay Subsidy for Somerset 169/5, | 
printed in Vol. iii., p. 267 of the Somerset 
Record Society, viz., ‘‘ Batyno Marcus.”’ 

I have also come across several instances 
of the Christian name “ Battin,’’ but have 
been unable to discover the derivation of it. 


ArtTHUR W. Marks. 


In an old volume of ‘ N. and Q.’ between 
1883 and 1892, is an article stating that the | 
name ‘‘ Sidonia ’’ was in former ‘times used 
by Roman Catholics for girls born on or 
about the date of a minor festival known as 
‘The Feast of the Winding Sheet ”’ (i.e., 
of Christ), more formally alluded to as ‘‘ The 
Sacred Sendon.”’ 


HELEN. 


SEM(M)ERW ATER (clxiii. 99, 141, 179; 
clxv. 390).—Joseph E. Morris, in the 
“North Riding’’ Little Guide, is not in 
agreement with the remarks of X. at the last 
reference. According to Mr. Morris, Sem- 
merwater is the single example of a genuine 
lake in Yorkshire. Two other sheets of | 
water, Malham Tarn and Gormire, are men- 
tioned by him. Of the first he says, it is 
merely an upland sheet of water without any 
distinctive valley; and of the second, Gor- 
mire, that it is merely a pond. 

The name, says Mr. Morris, is a good ex- 
ample of three-fold super imposition, each of 
the vocables meaning ‘‘ water ’’—sea-mere- 
water. 

It may be pertinent to ask what is the true | 
definition of a lake, according to Mr. Mor- 
ris, for when he is describing Hornseamere | 
in the companion Guide to the East Riding, | 
he states that it is the largest natural body | 
of fresh water in Yorkshire — larger than | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Semmerwater and Malham Tarn. He may, 
nevertheless, not consider Hornseamere to be | 
a “ genuine ”’ lake. 

H. Askew. 


| 
Spennymoor. | 
ICERO: REFERENCE WANTED (clxv. | 
460). The quotation required is “ Vita | 


sine litteris mors est,” but I cannot assign it 
to its context. It is an excellent motto for a | 


library. 
We. J: 


Lyme Regis. 


| Dime Novels.’ 


The Library. 





Imitation. By Charles Hall Grandgent. 
(Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. net). 


[THE essay of which the title gives the title 

to the book, consists of a series of lively 
reflections, conjectures, statements of fact 
concerning the part which imitation cer- 
tainly plays—and probably from the begin- 
ning has played—in the formation of lan- 
guage. Professor Grandgent is right, we 
believe, in giving ‘‘a high rating to the 
conscious as compared with the involuntary ” 
in the matter of adopting phrases or pronun- 
ciation, and in giving, throughout the whole 
evolution of language, ‘‘ to desire and pur- 


| pose a much more important function than 


has generally been accorded them.’’ On the 
other hand, we cannot echo his fear that the 


| eye-symbol may come to detach itself from 
the ear-symbol it was meant to represent, and 


our language thereby break into two. The 
required adjustment, after all, is not, for 
the ordinary human intelligence, anything 
very difficult. In the latter part of the 
essay, addressed to the teacher rather than 
the pupil, we find some useful and also enter- 
taining pages about the effects of a mistake 
when making a beginning of any kind, and 
the importance of avoiding it. He gives 
plenty of good reasons counter to Rousseau's 
doctrine that, in order to avoid holes, you 
must first tumble into one. The abundance 
of anecdote, the easy humour and the range 
of topic which characterize these essays, are 
yet more conspicuous when we turn from 
‘Imitation ’ to ‘ Difficilior Lectio’ and the 
rest. Perhaps the best is ‘ Cracks in the 
Clouds ’—principally reminiscences of child- 
hood and youth, which include an account of 
old books, old pastimes and old manners. 


| An interesting detail is his father’s present- 


ing the eleven-year-old boy with ‘“ Beadle’s 
It appears that—these books 
being sensational rubbish—the father’s pur- 
pose was to cloy early any taste for such 
stuff, and that the experiment succeeded. 


| This, however, is, in fact, rather like Rous- 
| seau’s plan. 


The style of the whole book is somewhat 
plainer and more diffuse, the anecdotes 
less laboriously sifted and chosen, and less 
pointedly related, than is usually the case 
in corresponding English work; but thereby 
it preserves the pleasant advantages of good 


| spirits and spontaneity, so often lost in the 


self-conscious endeavour to produce, first and 


| foremost, something superlatively choice. 
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A useful little book containing a great deal 
of information imparted very skilfully and 
easily, is Mr. Reginald Skelton’s Modern 
English Punctuation (Pitman: 2s. 6d. 
net). It is designed, first and foremost, for 
typists, elementary school teachers, business 
men, journalists—for writers, that is, whose 
needs are mainly of a practical order, and 
who want ‘their directions clearly put, easily 
grasped and restricted to the _ essential. 
Much, here, depends on choice and number 
of illustrative examples, and with these Mr. 
Skelton is notably successful. 


The Council of the London and Middlesex 
Archaelogical Society inform us that ‘the sub- 
ject selected for 1954, for their Prize Essay 
is ‘‘The Principles and Methods employed 
by Roman Land Surveyors as illustrated in 
the Roman Occupation of Britain.’’ 
didates are recommended to make themselves 


survey of lands as given by such writers as 
Frontinus, Hyginus and Flaccus, and to 
illustrate their papers from the 
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complicated, will be good enough to com-7 
municate with the committee in charge of7 
the publication. g 

‘* Even more valuable would be the assist-~ 
ance of anyone who could give information ~ 
leading to the capture of ‘ Vol. IX,’ No. 81" 
of the Review. This number would presum-— 
ably be a single quarto sheet, printed on™ 
both sides in double column. The size of a] 
trimmed copy would be about 9 x 6jins. The™ 
title would be simply ‘ Review,’ ‘the date” 
would be Thursday, April 9, 1713, and the” 
page numbers 161 and 162. ‘Though the” 
series in which it occurs is commonly called” 
‘Vol. IX,’ the missing number would pre- 7 
sumably contain in its upper left-hand corner 
the designation * Vol. I.’ ”’ 


Mr. R. BrncHam ApDaMs desires us to state ~ 


| that the item which at clxv. 377 Mr. Mac- 


Can- | =: 
| him, 


study of some particular area either in tne | 


Home Counties or some other part of Roman- 
ized Britain. They should aim, also, at 
giving some account of the distribution ana 


tenure of land amongst the cultivators, and | 


of the system of labour employed in agricul- 
ture. The papers, which should not exceed 
20,000 words in length, may be illustrated 
with maps and other diagrams. They must 
be sent in so as to reach the Honorary Sec- 
retary (Bishopsgate Institute, Bishopsgate, 
London, K.C.2) not later than 31 Dec., 
1934. It would be of assistance if prospec- 
tive candidates would notify the Honorary 
Secretary, on or before 30 June, 1934, of 
their intention to compete. The prize is a 
Silver Research Medal with the sum of Five 
Guineas. 


We have received the following from Mr. 
C. N. Greenoucu, of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.: 

““The Facsimile Text Society intends to 
publish a complete facsimile reprint of 
Defoe’s Review. 


any who know the whereabouts of unrecorded | free specimen copies of 


portions, however slight, of this rare peri- 





having received from © 


Pike acknowledged 
Chester’s London 


was from Foster’s 


acquainted with the rules relating to the | ———— Licences, and correctly given by” 

| him 
| ‘* Mewce’’). 
| Families ’ 


detailed | 


Martha Newce (not™ 
‘“Mewce: Washington 
263; 11 S. vii. 1029 


relating to 
See 
(LOS. svat. 
clxv. 377, 407). 


as 


é 
CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 13, col. 1 s.v. ‘ Sailors’ Chanties,” 
for “The Music of Wales” real The Music of 
the Waters. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 


| old books or prints. 


ApprRoveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributor: are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 


| pondents are requested to give within paren- — 
| theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
| the numbers of the series, volume and page 
| at which the contribution in question is to be 


‘‘The project will be greatly assisted if | ain 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward” 
“N. & Q” to any 
addresses of frieads which readers may like ~ 


odical, the bibliography of which is most | to send to him. 
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